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mania, Bulgaria, and even Hungary, together with large power over
Yugoslavia.

HOW ENGLAND'S RELATION TO THE SEA HAS SPREAD BRITISH INVESTMENTS
WORLDWIDE. England's relation to Russia is only one phase of her interest
in sea power. Her activity by sea not only gave Great Britain the
greatest colonial empire, but has also led the British to make investments
in every corner of the world. Before other great nations were able to do
so, her ships were ready to carry the world's trade and thereby build up
great fortunes from the profits on freight. Because Britain had surplus
capital from those sources and from her manufactures, and also because
her abundant means of communication by sea kept her in touch with all
parts of the world, British capital has been invested in all kinds of enter-
prises from Cape Horn to Alaska and from New Zealand to Norway.
These investments keep her permanently interested not only in her
colonies, but also in other parts of the world, thus giving the British a
broad interest in world politics quite different from the provincial interests
of most people who live far from the sea.

GERMANY'S CHALLENGE OF BRITISH SEA POWER. Great Britain and Russia
are not the only nations that appreciate the value of supremacy upon
the sea. Germany's eagerness in this respect was a factor in the first
World War. Cramped and overcrowded conditions in Germany because
of the rapid growth of population and the limitations of the frontiers led
the whole country to agree with the far-seeing Bismarck when he said,
"The future of Germany lies upon the sea." A great merchant marine
was rapidly built, and a large navy to protect it. At the same time an
attempt was made to obtain colonies and to foster foreign trade. Such
activities aroused British jealousy. The English believe that the strength
of their empire depends upon the protection of the lines of communication
between the island center and the great dependencies in all parts of the
world. They think that if any other power or combination of powers
should overcome the British navy, the Empire would crumble to pieces.
The fear that Germany might in time be strong enough to bring about
such a result was also a reason why England insisted on maintaining a
navy equal to those of any other two powers. She kept this up until the
United States began to build a large navy.

In the second World War naval power was even more important than
in the first. Germany's main aim was to starve Britain by using subma-
rines and airplanes to destroy the British navy and the merchant ships
which brought food, raw materials, and munitions to her island enemy.
Britain's greatest attempt was to keep ships safely moving. The United
States felt that the dangers to shipping were so great that our ships were
kept out of the war zone. One of the main reasons why we entered the